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■.. , ... • , .. POBEWCM) •■ ] \ .... 

Gbidelines Fc^ Citizenship Education 

Citizenship education has traditiaially been rfelegated' to the area* 
of the social, studies. However, it is the contention of this program that 
citizenship siucation is a m^re ■ pervasive and encocDpassing , tc^ic that must 
concern the edticational process, both within the schools and. the caaajnity 
if it is to have an irqpact, Citizenship edjcation is an educational effort 
\^ch seeks to teach all citizens the kxwledge, skills, and attitudes 
^clj will enable them to participate effectively in our daiocratic society 
in a iranner ^ch" contributes to the cannon \^lfare and is personally 

satisfying, • 

There are tro major canponents of citizenship educatior/ The xnost 
coiinK>n one is concerned -with the government of adult society. ^ It is this 
aspect of citizenship educatiosi that the fJational Assessmoit of Educational 
Progress focuses upon: ^ the knowledge, skills and attitudes that ^11 ^enable 
the students of today to be better, informed and active citizens, in their' . 
conrnmity, state, nation and wDirld. This includes governance on th^ per- • , 
sonal , • social and econooaic levels as -well as on the political level , 

However, abundant . res^ch indicates that the aptitudes of governance 
must becoie a part of the educational program in a meaningful way within 
the life of ot^children long before they are prepared to accept respon- 
sibilities in the adult -world. For this reason, "the second aspect of the 
citizenship education progr^ is the everyday ^jviemance that is part of a 



child's life in the school, hoc^'apd conrnmisyr^ The most obvious indicator, 
of this aspect might Ijg disciplir^ but it gpes -far beyond disciplinary 
UHtters' Formal and informal opportunities mist b/proyided vyithin th^. 
structxjre of the school for students to nsake decisi^sis and assime respon- 
sibilities (which can be engendered only thrdugh experiaices that penm.t 

free ghpices) v ' . ' / \ • 

There is a need to bricJge t±^ gap betw^n these tvc aspects of citizen- 
ship education, .This can be accco|5lished only.throu^ ^l-develop^ plan- 

niiig and articulation of educational* goals and ej^eriences., reinforced 

■ • ■ ■" t ■ ■ • ' _ ' • 

through cooperative interaction between schools and the co n m inity .on both 
elenEntary and'secmdary levels.^ 

The danger in this approach is the tendency to includi everything in .citi 
zenship education; thus the program could become anjdrphous and utmanageable 

and the results questionable. ' - ^ j 

clarify the boundaries of citizenship edication, it is adviantag^us 

to cl^sify soiae of the skills, attitudes and areas of knowledge that mi^ht, 

be considered as in^ortant elsnents to eckicate our students for the citiz^- 

ship role. Skills and attitudes are- most effectively develop.ed through a 

continuous and Integrated program- that involves students in educational 

experiences which relate to governance within their present life-style and 

. developiDental stage. The knowledge of the historical and contecqje^ory ^ 

affairs of . political , econcmic and social issues is basic, hut the following 

suggested areas include topics that have ^ recently been suggested by national 

. ; » _ . • 

. authorities as being important to broaden the .perspective of citizenship 



^education to prepare students for our changing world conditions. Th^ 
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following listings are c^ely suggestive, and aire of f ered as exaniples to 

\ ' • . ■ ^ .. ■ • 

' provide .guidance in further developcmt of citizenship education. programs 



SKTT.T>S 

Problem solving 
Analysis of loedia 
Valuing 

Interpersonal skills , 
Conflict resoliAtion 
Application of decisions 
into action 



KNOM£DGE 



ATmUDES 

Obj Kitivity 

Concera. for others 

Oxmiitinent to freedan , • . 

Responsibility . ■ , 

Cconiitment to equality 

Integrity ^ ■ . 

■Justice 

CoEDtnitment to action 
Ccmoitmpnt to raticmiity 
Receptivity to d>ange ' 
■ Loyalt^y 

R^ognition of dileran^s of deiiiocracy ^ 
i". e . , Individual vs r group \^^lf are 
Order vs. freedcci 
Loyalty .vs . criticism 
, Energy vs*. enviromient 



Political concepts that''are cmc^nned with the allocation of powar on local, 

state, \^ti<5nal and international issues. 
Law-related concepts that pertain to" ccnstitutional, criminal, civil and 

administrative law. and' areas of enforcement and correction. . , 
Econanic concepts- that are concerned with priorities of goverrjance . 
EnviromiBntal and, energy issues that are involved with- the political areas 

of allocation of resoijrces.. .. 
Global concerns that dmand understanding i since d^isions made in one part 

of the vgorf-d link to govemn^tal decisions, within our ov;ii political 

structure, ... ' ^- \ 

m . A* ■ * . 

I«blticultiiraJ. issues that are of- great inporfcance. in a demDcratic, plura- 
listic society. •■ ' . 



vn 



Faraily-parentii^g concerns. Since the basis of governance begins in the ' 
hxae and there is increasing <^ta to suggest that pcx)r citizenship atti- 
tudes are often a result of family-paroital probleins, it appears necessary 
to assist students in analyzing govertiance behaviors within the parenting 



role . ' ■ \ 



In. order to achieve the suggest^ gpals- outlined in this paper, there 
is a need to expand the strategies for involvemait of students in citizen- 
ship activities beyond the iisual classrocm setting. For instance, the use 
of tte arts and humanities can often extaid ^Ij^ sensitivities of children ■ 
in 'understanding the 'realistic hutosn aspects of citizenship, attitudes and 
values . In. order to allow students to esqjand their areas of responsibili- 
ties, it will be^necessary to provide participatory ^activities both within, 
the school and the c^^^^^i^iity environments. In sane cases this might be in 

.the^rm of an altemat?ive school, ^^le in od^ instances these oppor- 
tunities might be reflected in the fomal and infomial curriculisn of the 
regular school. -Each school and cocmunity should consider ^vhat best suits 
tbe'^needs of their students' •within the unique' characteristics- of their own 
enviroment . The important factor is the cooperative development of a 
program that includes planning by. teachers , admnistrators , conrnmity 
people and students; citizenship cuts across ail boundaries .* ~ 

^ ■ These broad general guidelines provide a frarnewrk for the^ development 
of individual needs assessnmts, implesnentation of programs, and research 

"<t^t will lead to the developraent of c«ppetencfes to serve as more defi- 

nitivef^^id^l^nes■for ongoing-' programs within "the Caamonwealth. 

-x ' ' ■ ' ' ■- * ■ ■ . . 

. ■ - Robert I^, Sahe'Ll 
; ' ' ■ • ^ Pennsylvania 'Depax'iJnent of Education 



* ■ 

Every society is obliged to prepare its citizenry to be able to 
prosper and succeed in the adult life of the-QOiiaLinity. . At tha^ saroe.. time , 
the society musLt enable these saiae citizens to beccnie effective .partici- 
pants in its govemanpe and responsible members of the ^ial groups con- 
stituting society, itself, - Throughout American history, different periods 
have characterized the best form^of education to realize these obligations 
Uice history ij^elf , each generation nust redefine and iiaplcBKnt citizen 
education in. terms of contecporary needs aixi availabie resources. The 
same situation prevails today. 

In a danxrracy, thB inprovaoent of citizen education ihstruction is 

■ _ ^ ■ ■ , :i 

DOt merely a inatter of educational enpertise or research capability. It 
is an- enterprise intiioately related to the goals cif the society at large 
and, ultiniateiy, to the ability, of the educated to participate in the 
society and. to shape its very purposes. This unique interaction under- 
. lies the collaborative relationship between RBS and the state educational 
authorities in the tri- state Teg;^on of Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. As partners in a joint effort to„liipi:ove citizen education, RBS 
and each state authority can: (1)- detemiine^^^hat in existing school 
situations, prevents the full educational development of effective citi- 
zens; (2) enlist the si^port of the coDiimity at large, through represen- 
tative participants, to facilitate a statewide educational program to 
maximize citizen deyelopciKnt; and. (3) plan and irEeiesnent; such a statewide 
program:- according to the soundest principles of educational research and 
deveiopcTient . . .. * , .' * ' 



/ . 



There &re two tasks RBS aiKi the .three state departnaents c^E education 
should attend to as they pursue their camiDn purpose. Together, thay 
^ should researcli, and then develop: • - - 

• a methodology that school practitioners can enploy vMch 
. enables them to develop various pro-ams in citizen edu- 

cation, determine the delivery strategies v^ch are most 
appropriate for' their new programs, ai^ assess or evaluate 
' the effectiveness of their new citizen education programs; 

• a replicable dissai±nation strategy so the inproved meth- 
odology can .be imde available throughout the instructional 

' support systen of a given state, independent of the original 
'developnental site or sites. 
In sm, the itajor intention is to- assist school practitioners to • 



develop their own capability to apply processes and products in the 
improvesnent of their delivery of citizen education instruction and to do 
so within the context of cocinnnity Involvement an^ participation. 



Bartrard. 'I. . Presseisen 
Research fc^r Better SahoolB 
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OVERVIEW . . 

• * 

- 

The Citizen Education cooponent of Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
(RBS) is ^loring tiie possibility of establishing a partnership with 
statewide school iu^srovanent programs in a tri-state area (Penhsylvania, • 
New Jersey, and Delaware) in order to assist those states in their efforts 
to enable students to becciiie more effective participants in 'democratic 



society. 'One of the first outoocaes of this exploration of RBS and the 
'Ccmronwealth. of Pennsylvania vjas a cor^erence^on citizen education, con- 
vened by Robert L, Schell, Chairperson "of the Pennsylvania Citizen Educa- 
tion Ccnmittee. The conference -was held on February -14 ^ 1978, in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, . In attendance were members of the State Department 
of Education, tnembers of the Citizen Education ccn^xjnfent of RBS, represen- 
tatives frcQ other. 'State educational and public service organizations , 'and 
an administrative assistant frcrn the state legislatuore, ^ 
The objectives of the conference \s^e: 

• To G3q)lore the need for and the possible scope of citizen • . 

education; ^ . • / 

* . * ■ ' . ■ 

• To develop tentative obj stives* for citizen education; , . 

• To explore tl^ interest in establishing a statemde-^icninitraent 
to citizsi education; 

• To 'generate ideas concerning procedures for the creation., gf a 
. statewide citizen education effort . . 



Despite the. fact that attendance reduced because of a heavy si¥3wstoi:in, 
the conf erence^sas successful in laeeting these objectives. The persons 
wha^'werre able to attend expressed 1' need for citizen ediicaticn and a .icm- 
mitnEnt to responding to-^this\need, ^as well as specific suggestions as to 
vThat- the scope of citizen' education should be. "niey als,o expressed a com- 
n^^ sense of direction for-their efforts, fheir interest and enthusiasm 
in' suggesting directions for citizen edu ca tion m the CcOTDX5«iealth and , 
ob5 actives for, a citizen education pro^^ limited cnly by the anpunt 
•of the-tinie allayed tp the smll group wrking sessions ; There v?as also 
a generally .positive reaction from. the participants to the other conference 

sessions. ^ • . ■ 

, l^t follows "is a transcription of the addresses .presented at the con- 
ference (slightly edited for the print'ed page) , a report on the -mrk of the 
small discussion grot^s, and a report of thi suntaation gi^en at the end. 
of the conference. 



' ' . Mlim: TO PARTICIPANfS " ' ^ , . 

The participants at the (ponference. were wslconed % Ytmik S. Man- 
chite^t Ccswnissipner for'B^ the ComiDnwealth of Perpsyl- 

vania. -Dr .. Manchest^. Reviewed the n&ed for "citizm educaition programs 
^ the stkte an^. outlined the ways^^ai \to±r th^ state department of edu-* 
cation', .through Project 81, has b^un to respond* to t&se needs. . Hie ^ ' 
address is ^f&i below. ' - ■ . " ' • 

During my last year as superintendent of a suburban school district 
outside Philadelphia, an eighth-grade teacheV gave, "her, students a ^lie st 
on their knowledge of government. The results were, as^on might^predlct , 
"somewhat disastrous. These eighth-^rade students, wh^ had cotfie through 
the social studies curriculum which we had spent a_ number of years devising 
simply were not prepared to .answer some, basic questions ^bout their own 
government. For instance, they did not know that there are three branches 
of government in this country^ . ■ ; - r . ' ■ 

More r?.ecent1y the Educational Qqality Assessment (EQA) progr^ [of 
-the Pennsylvania Department of Education] repeated the tes| for the citi- 
z&nshfp goal , this time including some knowledge elements as well as the 

* ■ 

attitudinal items used previously. As I recall the results, in t+ie eighth 
grade test the students were asked to name the capital of the. state ...of 
■Pennsylvania. About 30 to 40 percent of the students didn't know. Some' 
thought' it was PhjJ.a^delphia, which may be, understandable}^-' A few thought 
it W4S, Washington. A number of them possib'V correctly picked Harrisburg 
by chance. - , 

Jha National Assessmen^t. of Educational. Progress (NAER) report, which 
appeared a week or two ago clearly indicated the same kinds of results 
across "the nation' in terms of basic information about the American govern- 



ment'and voterL' responsibilities. The director of NAEP, speaking at a 
recent- Project 81' conference, said that there had been a slight increase 
i-n the reading and math scores, but in citizenship the results showed a 

ijarked decl ine . . > . • ' * 

*J "kt,! cons4der these test results;, I amjed to ^r,Jc«tlT^e long period ■ 
before 5 came to t4ie CofniTiitsioner.{"s:' job, when |:,'was wbrking on curriculure, 
spending ^ great deal ' of ',tifiie 'making all kinlUs 'of^codrse chartges and 1m- 
provements in the area of, social studies. I think of the, pattern pf what 
has happened in social studies over the last' fifteen , or twenty' years, 
yhit was done, in faqt, was , to elijiji,a>:e^ the. Europeari history course in 
favor of something called "world cultures." This was done for the very 
laudable motive, itjjseems to me< of helping our students to be more aware 
of what's going .on in the rest of the world and to become less narrow ip^ 
the-ir viewpoint as th:gy react to other, cultures. But at the same, time, 
the European history • coursfe was not replaced with anything that gave stu- 
dents-some sense of the concepts within our Western^ heritage. I think. ': 
that-^as been' a great' failing in' terms o.f where we. are n6w. We do. not 
insist that children have to know certain content. . « • , 

We' also'r^aied the .twelfth -grade program of Problems of Afnerican 

. . ' - 1 • * ' 

Denocracy (POD) with a series of elpctlves *n psychology and sociology 

whic^ the students enjoyed much moii^ than the courses in civics ayd econo 

mi OS tha'f had been formerly offered. This. pattern is not true of a-11 

• . " • . V 'V . .. . . 

schools, of course, because some' sti 1 l -have "POI> or compar^t^le courses. • 

• ^ ' * 

But not very many'do. I would guess that most of the sub^ban schools or 
schools>that have s^ent a good deaT of time on curriculum have dropped 
that parti cul^cfr program. They have a pattern that runs 'something like ^ 
this: world cultures* in tenth grade, American hi story j"ri eleventh grade, 



and so'cial science elect Ives in twelfth grade. Even 1h the seventh ^ 
through. rfinth gra'desvthe old civic courses tend to have been pushed out in 

t * m s ■ * 

favor of other kinds of. programs. • 

. Therefore, if you look at what has been wrought in terms of curricu- 
lurn charfge^ you will find no place where students would have any kind of. 
retjiiired and concentrated study of their go verriiBent. . I recall, that** when • 
I caiTie to- the particular suburban school system I mentioned earlier, the 
students had'perhaps too much^tudy of the United States Consti,tution. 
But when I left" that system,' they ha'd virtually non,e. And I suspect that 
' this pattern has been repeated ih a number of school districts. Now the 
results of this patjtern are reflected in the NAEP and other test scores. 
»• Ani I saying that a social studies program ought to be completely *- 
oriented toward governfUent or tGwa?*d factual knowledge, such as the capital 
of the state or the three branches of government? No.'- But I do think that 
if students don't get that kind of factual knowledge base. 'then we are in 
veVy serious trouble. 

Now, I. don't think that 'the problem necessarily lies i'^ the courses 
that We off et?. We probably do not have to go back again and redo the ,,. 
courses themselves. But I think we must find out what it is that we want 

students to have in order to function as citizens in our modern Ame^rican , 

■ . ■ f ■ ■ ■ 

techno! og*i£al society. ' What is it they need to know? What is .it they 
need to be able to do? ■> . . 

. . We- have made a start on this- task in Pennsylvania through Project 81, 

'■ v-"'"- . ' ■ ■ ' ,/ ■ . ■ 

For the last\year, ih 12 moc^el ^districts {city» rural, and suburban) 
across the. stkte. Project 81 has been asking thousands of citizens the 
question: . When a student graduates from high school, he should be able to 



. We have literally hundreds of thousands 



of responses from alT segments of the citizenry » telllng'^s what they>\^ant 
their children to be able -to 'do. • , ' - 

At the same time we are asking the State Board and the laterinediate ' 
Unit' Boards of Educatign to take a look at the. Quality Goals of Education 
set for the statei and then -to express in very general' and broad terms what ■ 
it ts'they want the' edu<:ational program in- the'CdnwonwealtK to do> . 

■ / -* ■ -: - , .■ ■ ■ 

Those two efforts are now complete and we are trying to' link the two. 
As a result a new citizenship goal is being drafted. In the first draft 
form. which has now. been accepted by the State Board, this goal reads: 
■ t- Quality education should assure tha^^every ohtTd learn the history 
^ of the nation, and understand its systems ~of government and economics, 
and Acquire the values and attitudes necessary for responsible citi- 

zdhship. • 
. the change here is mainly in- emphasis. The'previous goals stated the 
attitudes and habits of citizenry but did not accent the cognitive part " • 
included in the new goa^l , the knowledge base that. I think has been lack- 
ing in a number ef our., programs. 

^"At^'^he same time Project 81 came up with literally hundreds of respon- 
ses concernTnf>what, students should be able to do w^en they graduate. -T-tie 
responses included such items as: use voting procedures, meet tax respon- 
s1bi:1ities, select candidates for public office, use governmental . services , 
understand documeht's, and interact with other individuals and groups. This 

* # * - 

base of competency statements wilTnow be examined over the next, three or 
' four months, to d^ermine the kind of knowledga and skills that students 
will, need 'in order "'to b"^ a^bTe to do tliese things, 4nd funher," the ki^ 
attitudes we want -students, to have as a result of these learnings. So the 



encl product will be a" goal statement and a series of {jeVhaps 15 or so com— 
■petency Statements' encopipassing skills, knowledge, application of the 
skills and knowledge in life-role, situations, and attitudes — all those 
things .We think students ought to.be able to do or to know. Those state- . 
ments w.ill» in fict, be the charge for Ntije school district's one of the _ 
..eleven major gf>aJs of the school system: ; • . . - . 
-Now, how does tiie effort that Bob Schell and the departiient have • 
launched in terms of looking at citizenship education fit into' the picture? 
Well, we are not assuming in the Project 81 effort that we are necessarily 
going to find all the answer's in the 12 model districts, although we do , 
-think tliat it is a substantial ctDmmunity base and very representative of 
the ^iews of the citfzehry across the Commonweal jth'. What we would like 

• A, ■ ' . .- 

to see is -a concurrent effort on your [the Citizen Education Committee's] 
^ piart. We are anticipating the fact that there will be an accent and a rieed 
and a priority given to citizenship. We ha\fe now a group . in the Common- 
wealth that is beginning to take a good look at the goal and competency 
statements we come out with in the area of citizenship education. We . 
would like this group to give its substant^ive input to the final goal state 
went, which will come probatly in January of next year, and at the same time 
to try to anticipate what kinds of needs the schools have in terms of^- 
plementing these goal and competency statements- -- not in the, sense that 
we would mandate what should be donev bgt in the sense that we would pro- 
vide a strong leadership ro^e. We would say,. "Here's what we think needs 
to be done in the programs across the Commonweal th. " 



I would plead .With you* [The Citizen Education Committee] to consider- 

two things. One is that the schools;. -need a better "balarice. between^ the / 

knowledge base and the application of the knowledge Jn real-] ife S^tuatio'n 

John Dewey talked about the educational problem ^of framing major ...is sues in 

either/or situations. But when he said that we needed to do more^ to give 

stude|ts opportunities to appJy the .knowledge and skills they learn nn 

content .areas to real-life sitiiatidns, a number of people unfo.i7tui}ately . 

took the ball and ran with it. Th^y acted as if ^ou didh 't Tv4l2ci any study 

in the content areas. and you didn't need.- to develop. .^ny skills. Somehow ., 

the knowledge and skills would all develop naturally as you were involved 

in waking maps, going out-into the community^ to ^visi^.fiTe stations, and 

the like. oKvi ously\* that didn't happen; ^ 
' I think we have to be very careful in what we c|o ^o J void •getting 

•into an either/or argument. I remember that, the State Board, in begi# 
nlng its discussions ^ all the goals and the citizenship goal in partic- 
ular, was divided, into two camps. One group was saying,' "We -just have to- 
study the h^istory and the^ rest of it will take care of itself," and the 
other group was saying, "We have to get these kids out into the community 
and give them the experiences they need'as a citizen if they are ever . , 
going to function effectively." But what happened through that whole 
discussion process Is what I hope will happen across this Commonwealth as 

"we get further into the matter of what citizensliip educatioif. should com- 
prise. The two groups began to reajize that both .their .positions are 
necessary. It Is. not an either/or watter. We have simply got to give 



these-, students an opportunity to gain ''a s^lid kndwTe^^e base about their 
heritage and. about their governnient and their economic systemT But at 
the. same time therie must be built into the program opportunities for these 
children to apply tbpse skills and .knowledge i isoth in simulated experiences 
within the school and in real -life situations outside the school. 

The second thing would like you (the Committee] to consider is the. 
n^ed to give students some framework. within wh^ich to develop their own t, . - 
citizenship skilis, I think the best frame of reference we Have is', in- 
fact, our Western heritage as it has been expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence and in the Constitution, and perhaps we should also bite- the 
bullet and take a good look at our religious heritage? something we have 
tended not tp do for a variety of reasons fJver the last ten or twenty years 

. , / . ■ . 

r ' • . . ■ . 

So then, my plea is for a balanced approach to'the whole, issue of citi 
zens.hip that would include a strong -knowledge base as well as. opportunities 
for application of skills in addressing the affective parts of citizenship. 
And secondly, I urge that we address directly the whole issue of how you . 
.interweave the value/struc-ture of the Western heritage for students to use- 
as a. basis for determining for themselves how they want to function as a 
citizen. My hope is tha't you [The Citizen' Education Comraittee] will stay 
with this effort,, 'he-lp: tts in setting the goals and competency, statements 
■for the State Board, and help us to determine what kind of leadership^ t-ole 
the State ought to~ play in this very important area of citizenship.' 



. A NEED FOR AmON/SPECiraNG OBJECTIVES • ■ - 
* Following Dr, Manchester's address ,JlDbert Schell, Senior Social 
Studies Advisor to the Bureau of CfurriculuS Services in the State Education 
Departinent as vsell as chairperson of the State Citizai Education Caimttee , 
spoke t:o the participsiits ccaiceming the societal prqbleaus that have -, 
'brought 'ix^ut* a call to reinvi^orate citizen 'education in the state. He 
Gorjcluded hy, outlining .the activities '\^iich- the asseabled group might 
attenpt to carry outT Thf 'text of Dr. Schell's remarks follows. 

f ■ ■ 

Last week iJi^t with a group of >State Department of Education people '* 
to discuss how we)(iiig}\t relate to citizen education. It soon became 'obvi- 
>:bus that citizenship Is such- a broad and pervasive" *opic that it is very 
difficult to put one.* s finger on it. ■ We-found ourselves discussing 
whether irtSeed we should try to deal with a tasK like defining. "citizen.r , 

ship." • • ■ . / 

But- there does seem to be a general need for education in tijjs area: 
It's fnterestingi-TAave been in social studies long enoughr to have seen . 
'the pendulum swing '.^back, and forth. Every time there is a crisis* there 
'comes a. call to reinvi.gorate citizen education in somevway or another. 
♦Let me pose the problem^s as ,i see them that have brought about this cur- 
-rent defnand. Some of them refer to the lack of a knowledge base which 
Frank Manchester mentioned; some refer to other areas. 

Number one is the increased. discipline problem; vandalism and crime 
as an aspect of our present- society. I've been out/Of the classroom for 



seven yesrs and It is really difficult for me to relate to the real prob- 
lems that are Qccurring in*" the SGhools today. But I know it is a very 
serious problem that is spreading from the ri ties outward; I think the 
cycle is. almost completed. Citizenship education does have to do with 
behavTbr patterns and therefore is related to. this prpblem. ^ .. 

• The second probles- ts something that school s have very! litt>e io, do 
with and- yet it lias a tr-fefnenflous be^ipg on ci.tizeh^ucitipn. ;That is / 
•the disenchantment witli'^bliti'cs. The National Council forj the Social 
Studies (NCSSy findings a few yearWago showed ^t^ over 50 percent of the 
youth thought the political leadership did nGt''(^re> were dishonest,, etc. 
Pennsylvania politics seems to support this contention in spades. 1 could 
^' on" arid on, biit you are well aware of the situation, whether it's Water- 
gate or the Marston affair or local examples Of political iflalfecisance. . 
■y ' ' . Ttje third problem is changing family patterns. We have many, many 
more woraen worjting . We have many:, many more fami 1 ies wi th oaly one parent . 
you have' soiiie patterns in which there are no parents involved, just. the 
peer group siblings. . ' - 

Another problem is the apathy that is existent -- the withdrawal 
syndrome. Children are turning to dr-tig$, to religious cults, to any-- 
escapism that exists./ It's awfully easy today to look for a way to escape. 

Fifth, our society continues to be mobile. There was a Very interest- 
ing little program on 60 Minutes recently which showed some, mobile homes 
and asked, ."Why aren't they mobile? Just the people are," The facts are 
that mobility hasn't decreased a bit; in fact, maybe it's iocreased. 




- Then there is the problem of television's, effect. There i-s a great 
discussion as to what that effect mig^it , be. . But ^"f's not just the Crime 
and violence on television,^ it 's the fact that televisiorrhas beec»ne*the 
babysitter. Now there may be positive as well as negative effects ,^t 
television does influence society -today. . ' 

■>'- "There, 1s*al so the^depersonalization,,of pur'society. I workf^^hf-a-^^so^ 

-v. - . . , ■ . ■ ■ ■' . - . . . . • . _ • ■ 

ureaucraqy and it's depersonalized. S^:hool$ increased in. s^ize and 
e depersonalized. But thej^^.e, size is not the only keyt there is. also 
the matteY of how the school operates. I tend to' think and this was -t^,. 
emphasized in social studies -- that we have to look at the entire 
environmental ' structure In the sct^ools. " " ./ ' * ^ 

" Finally, there are the low'H]A and National. Assessment scores which 
Frank .Manchester already jTientioned. '' 

f^ow because of all these problems, ther^ , has been a ground movement 
for citizen education ^around the state Shd the. nation. . I attended a citi- 

■ - > 

zenship conference sponsored by USOE a .year ago-.v^ast September in'' Ka"nsas 
City, which was concerned with these kinds .of problems. "The- Mtlonal 
.Council of Social Stud i»es has a task force with a priority "on citizenship 
education., Marjy of you attended the, first meeting of the Alliance ftir 
Citizen- Education,\an. attefiipt to f^ a national organization in Phila- 
.deiphia, which^ was not just composed of educators but also dealt with /' 
community groups , labor representatives and others. . • 

So there is increased concern for citizen education. But there is 
another factor, too. _If we just djo back and attempt to resurrect- Problems 



of democracy courses and other .proarams of that nature, that is not the' ^ 
"a^iswer. I was editor of several POD books and I- qouldn^t c^^^^ • 
Frank Manchester more that the answer .is not in the course structure, but 
In deflnthg»what is^meant by;citi2^n'-e^^^ I always felt that we^ • / 

could go out and.pjck someone off the street "to come irito most POD courses . 
anj^-hpld the bull 'sessions we had. Those .courses really were/not the ■ 

■ . . ■ • V,-"' • ; V.'- •' 

ansv^er. • . ' ' ' . - 

• - . There are some new? movements in the field of education- itself I - : 
thiTikmhave to take cognizance of." TWon't elaboratfi_oo them, but there 
are law-related education (in which Pennsylvania has beeifj§)mewhat Of a 
leader) and global interaependence - whether we are 'speaking of the 
: economic, the .enyironmental > the social , the political or the foreign 
■ polic^aspects. -- These ;are cbnqerns of all citizens. And there is anothe|f 
"major move t-., mor^l values, "eduijati on. Frank mentioned the fact that we 
were concerned in the original feQA test with attitude;s and values . ■Ttvere 
is a whole host' of 'approaches to this ^rea. But in our pluralistic 
society, we still have"to 'have conmiiment, from both Individuals and groups 
to some basic democrat4<: principles: principles such as human dignity, .. 

justice, political Integrity, and equality of opporttihi ty. And-the 

. ■■ ■ ' - ■ ■• ■ . ' . 

Ketteriflg Foundation Survey indicated that 79 percent of the parents 

■ ■. ■' ^ ■ ■ " ■ ^ 

wanteH mora,! education, despite the fact that we have heard things to trie 

contrary. in the press^ Lastly, the sbctal sciences have .brought forth 
some ideas that we havej^jto-deal with: the economic realities, such con- 
cepts- as power, sovereignty, authority, consensus, fcwnpromise, socializa- 
at i.on, 'freedom, and deci s 1 on ^nakingv" These are concepts from different 
social science disciplines. * 



Now, what is .the importance of youf involvement today?;; I hope th?| 
we can redefine or start t^i redefine the scope of citizen education, not 
jrust as a concern of the social studies, although this may be the keyv- 
stone> But it also involves a larger coirtnitment of both formal and info^ 
mal education — the 'sghool and the cocnmunity. - .One of the reasons for . 
this meeting is to attempt -ito bring attention to this need for ^citizen 

■ education. ■ . • . 

I also think it'.is- important that we lt)ok at' citizen education not 
just from the view of either one^ approach or^ another approach, bui • 
that we look at alternative programs. There may be more than one prob- - 

^l^^m^and there may be more than one answer. . 
/ '• And finally, hope this group can serve as a coordinator of activi- 

'/. ties-.— of local . school and community^^ctivities, and of state and 

national activities; These are some of the things that we hope will . 

■ '■■ ■ .V • . . 
transpire with our shTall groups today.- ^ 



^DSmH5 S^Im GROUP SESSIONS . j- . • 

■/•aMs, porticsn of the ^ogram -Mas introduce d by Russell A. Hill, Senior ' 
Research Fellow of the Citizen Education cccpsnentf of KBS. ,Dr. Hill first 
clarified the role-of RBS irv the state citizen education effort and in the . 
conference, by p^ting oUt^ that it is not the task,^f RBS to define citi-. 
zen education far the state; Katto, the task of RBS is^ tb facilitate^and 
to assist ti^ state department of education as it mpyes into ti^ area of 
citizen education over the next several years. - 

. Ihe participants were then divided into :two groins. One •v^-!chaired 
by C3alen Godfcjey, Special Assistant to^ the' Secretary of Edication,; 
Nicholas Sanders,: Research Coordinator for the' Citizen. Biidaticm ccn^onoit 
of RBS, serving as recorder. - The other \<as -chaired by Elizabeth HalXer, 
Social Stu<iies Advisor in the Bureau of Curriculum Smrtdes with' Suzanne 
Root, Survey Coordinator for the Citizen Educaticri coc^nent of RBS, serving 
as recorder. The principal task of the graups ms to attempt to define 
vvhat is n^ant by citizen education' by stipulating their .concerns in this 
area^ and the objectives they thou^t. should be' included in a citizen edu- 

cation program. « .. . '-"''^ . ' . 

' ■ Ihere yB.s' general consensus that a citizen education pro^^am should 

be-.- ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ 

1. Relevant . It should appear to be realistic to the students 

and shoiiLd appeal to their interests. 

2. Flexible . It should provide options for local districts and '.■ 
. , ... J. scbDols, m£h choices available in both objectives and actual 

programs, - ' / 



Incliisive. program should extend through an the^yssrs 



T 



• b£ ^ciKXDliJig.v It should seek to involve parents and the • 
• • ccmnunity and- address itself to developiiig.,slalls aiid atti^ 

todes as vj^l as knowledge. ^ ^ 
" * , ■' ■• • . 

4. Integrative .. It should seek to integrate the many div^se 

' ■ ■ -. - . .■. , :., v>.-. • ' ' , ■ 

» ■ ' elecjents 'thlit^are 'part o£"citizeri education, ii^ - 

l^ige of legal docvjments (such a^ the federal . and state con- * 

• stitutions. and local charters), kr^jwledge pf .l^^^ and state 

" as well as federal gbvemaait, decisim-^^ 

" "education, and "the is^lementatic^.iOf ^the decccratic principles 

; of - equity, justidfe, aiKi rationality. J 

The objectives generated by gs^aaps covered the following areas: ^ 

1. Knowledge base iri law and political stoactures,,-^^^ 
social, political and. econaaic issues. 

2. Planning, inquiry, interpersonal, and decision-foaking skills. 

3. Developtnent of positive attitudes toward tho^e in authority, 
'and of concern and respect for all other persons. 

4. Understanding of the rights and responsibilities of indivi- . 
duals, of econcmics , of goverft^t operation, of basic nation- ' 
-al, state 'ani- local, docurentsv and of the basic concepts in , . 

the social sciences, .needed to. analyse ^society. ..'.n'' 

5. Multiethnic studies, ' - ' '■ ' 

6. Global education. " 

' 7. Cooiiaiity participation. ■ - 
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The guest speaker for the conferaxze was Richard C. Rany Director 
t^og the Citizen Developcent Program of the Mershon Center, Ohio ^te Uni- . 
versity. Speaking on "Pranoting Citizen Cpc5>etence, " Dr. ^jsny offered . 
eight criteria for us^ in designing new approaches to citizen education 
and raised three questLons \M.ch ^hould be considered iyi such an effort . 
His address is givpi belcw. 

* Let me start by noting that working on problems t)f citizenshipyeduca- 
tion, in my judgment, is somewhat like trying to climb a moEintaln. You^ 
can see the goal in the distance, yotrtan see^generally where you want td 
go^ but how to 'get there is really a very difficult question. You start 

to climb one route and you discover, although it gets you up a little way, 

■ ■ • .. ■ • ' - 

that it's a blind alley. Then you have to retreat a bit and try another 

route. The new route takes you a little further, but again it is^not a» 

. clear path to your goal . Over^time and by successive approximations, you 

keep it, hoping that eventually you will reach that goal and hoping 

that as you get denser, it will beconle more .clear to you. But there cer- 

talnly aren't any easy solutions. 

My own»work.^'n citizenship education has been done at the Mershon 

Center, social science research and^evelopment organization at Ohio State 

< * 

University. I direct -a, program there called the Citizenship Development 
Program. This program seeks toserve as a link between the university 
coftmunity and the world of schools, the world of praS^ij^ Our assumption 



• ■ ■ r . • , ■ - ■ ■ ' 

is that both have something to learn from each other. On the^one t)andi ^ 
universities generate new knowledge about t)\e human condition, and the 
schoc^s can benefit from that knowledge. On the other hand, universities 
' have a great deal to learn from people- in the world of the schoo.ls. The 
Citizenship Development Program tri el to bKd^ the gap between the world 
of the universities;>?nd'the world of the. schools. From this experience I 
want to talk with' you about two things. First, want to suggest eight ^ 
criteria for the woric you are going^to be doing in/the months and yearf, 
ahead. And second, I want to pose several questions for -which I don't have 
the answers, but which I think may make an important difference in your work 
. if you think'about them. _ let m§ begin with the criteria. 

Cri teria for New Approaofaes to Citizenship Education 

— . — ~ ~ ~ '■ ^ ^ ■ ■ 

I, My approaahea 'to aitizenship education should make good -use^ of 
existing materials and res^aeB . .■ ^ 4 ^ 

This first criterion 'is one I won't spend much time On. Quite simply, 
I think that as you design new approaclies to cl^en education, you should 
emember.to make good use of existing materials and resources. During the 
sixties and seventies some very good curriculum materials in the areas of 
social studies' and citizenship wer£ developed. I think that you want to . . 
trv not to reinvent the wheel or spend your time in areas where there are 
g6od materials available. The sort of infornfation gathering and research 
-that ^P^. IS Thsjng will help to alleviate that problem, because they,are 
going to be compiling information iibout existing materials, programs, 
centers and organizations. So, si^ly by way 'of a reminder, ion' f for^t 
some of the good tjiings that are already out there. 
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2. ' ■ j'/eu avvrodahes to aitiZenskiv education should sirike a balance. . ■ " n!) 

'This. second cnterion is also a reminder. It i^, try to strike a balr *. 
ance. We are constantly swinging back and forth in citizenship education. 
We seem to need to do things by extremes'. Either we are doing all im>ral 
education or we* are doing air legalistic, institutional education, or we 
are doing all affective education. Yst we know that competent citizen- 

ship involves a blend of all these t?\^gs. , . * 

I think you must particularly guard against adopting a narrow/ legal- : 
listic conce'ption of citizenship. This view defines citizenship in terms ^ 
of voting and the individual's relation to institutitins of government. 
Voting'is important, but we all know it is only one aspect of. good citizen- 

ship. . 

In addition, be careful not to fall Into what Fred Newmann calls the 
"Good Scout Syndrome," with citizenship for males and/or females defined ' 
in terms of the attributes found in the Boy Scout Creed: that is, the citi- 
zen is "trustworthy; loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kindi obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent." I am not against those 
attributes as qualities of citizenship, but the danger is tn defining 
citizenship as everything and therefore it becomes nothing. You have to , 
strike some kind of balance between these two extremes. It's easier said 
than done, but you really should pose that as a criterion for yourselves. 
When yoii are developing programs ask, where are. we on this potential con- 
tinuum? H?ve we inadvertently drifted off so that what we are doing really 
represents a. very legalistic, narrowly focused approach? Or. is what we are 
doing so. broad that everything is relevant and therefore there is no way to 

V." ■ • ■ ■ • ' • ■ 

distinguisb. citizenship from anything else? 

■ - 



S. ^ New -approaahes to eitizensHv ' eduaaUon should enable ohU d^en and 
adults t o see the yStitioal in thetr emtn^dau lives as personally meaningful, 

* • •' . ' 

The third criterion I would like to suggest is that new approaches to 
citizenship education should enable children and adults, to see the political 
in their everyday Hves^ That is, new approaches to citizenship educatiorf . 
must be personally meaningful . I think that this kind of criterion excludes, 
then, any view of citizenship that simply equates politics with government 
or the formal institutions of government. When we take that approach in our 
citizenship education programs, we are really saying that citizenship is: an 
adult phenomenon that children or students can study from a distance and for 
which they can prepare., but in which they cannot participate until they reach 
adulthood. Then they can vote, they can work in campaigns, they can pay 
taxes, they can run for office? in short, they can be citizens. When you 
take that, approach to thinking about citizenship. It Is very difficult to 
devise programs which are personally meaningful ^r students.- 

Some conference participants have called special attention to state 
government. I couldn't agree more. State and local government is very 
important for people. Yet, it Is often difficult to devise wa^s to teach ^ 
about state and local government in ways that excite seventh or ninth graders 
■ But I think it can.be done, If you think creatively about it and if you look 
a.t citizenship in a way that I am going to suggest in a moment. 

To ask you to. follow this criterion Is, ^.1n effect, to say that the 
political world of the students you will be. dealing with has at least two 
parts. The first part 1s what we normally think of as adult politics. We 



so 
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know that our students 'are awar^ of the larger adult political ^^orid They 
are aware of it because they read the,, newspapers, thesy see television, 
they hear their parents talking at the dinner tattle about politics and . 
government. They are aware of the eneirgy crisis, of inflation,- of issues 
related to school financing or the Panama Q^nal Trreaties. They know that 
a 1/1 these things are going on. They hear about them. This is, indeed, 
part of their political world. . . . 
But there is ahother part which I think -traditional civics programs 

^ ■ ■ ■ 

have ignored. We may call tti1s the natural political world. ^ This is, the 
politics that are found in students' everyday lives when they confront, 
problems of governance. How do we govern our classrooms, how do we govern 
our school, how do we make rules for our club, how do we decide, when some- 
body new comes into our neighborhood, whether to include or exclude them? 
These are. problems having to do with group governance, with how the various 
groups to which a student belongs manage themselves. .These are political 
in a very fundamental setise, and this is^the' other side of the political 

world of students. ' - 

What I think you ougitt'to do is to try to find ways to' merge these two 
sides so that you can use the students' everyday political experiences to help 
them understand the larger adult political world. For example, lake the 
phenomenon of lecisipn making as a basic task of citiEenship. Everybody has 
to make decisions. Students make decisions in their everyday lives; and I . 
think you can nKtve from teaching them about decision making in their everyday 
■lives to teaching them about the fact that people who manage the groups which 
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we call the United States, the Coninonwealth of Pennsylvartia, the State of Ohio, 
and the City of Harrisburg al&o make decisions. And in many ways, the. funda- 
ijKnta! elements of decision making are the same. When the mayor makes a 
'decision, he/she has to think of aUernatlves, predict consequences, and set. 
goals in terms of what is valued. So I think there are ways to move bac1( 
and forth between the world of, adult politics or pabiic issues and the every- 
day political , world of the student. You need to try to do tliat If you are 
going to make civics programs personally meaningful, , 

4, Neu)- avvroaahes to (sitizensUv eduaaUon should build cofnpetenae with,, 

enduring tasks and tensions . ' _ 

The fourth criterion I want to suggest is that new approaches to citizen- 
ship education should develop people's competence with the enduring. tasks and 
tensions of citizenship. In an earlier conference session a list of goals was 
posited for citizenship education. T think the goals are very sound -- "under- 
standing the legislative branch of government,, understanding the national 
government, understanding econofnics, understanding moral development, under- 
standing ..." My question is. what is this understanding supposed to be 
for? HowJ^ it to be used? My suggestion is that it should be used to help 
people become more competent with the tasks they face everyday as citizens 
and which are inescapable. ^ 
. Let me give you just a few examples of tasks which I think are faced by 
all citizens, rich „or poor, black or white, urban or rural dwellers. People 
■ face the task of acquiring valid and reliable information about political 
issues, and problems that they confront daily. This task is becoming increas- 
inalv difficult as we have an information explosion in our society. Today 
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we are literal.ly inundated with a Niagara of information and stat1 stics> about- . 
our social life. We hear about birth rates, death rates, inflation, social 
mobility, air pollution, environmental quality^and SO on.^ As the complexity Of. 
information increases, it requires more and more sHll to sort out reliable 
and valid information a^ to make intelligent decisions about the many factual. 

claims hurled at us. ' 

f A second task is making moral and pragmatic judgments about people and 
public issues and politics. Everybody faces this task. Some people ^nay handle 
it competently and others may handle it incompetently* Rich people may ha\<e 
more resources to deal wi4:h that task than poor people but the task is inescap- 
able. 

A third basic task of citizenship is taking action in political situations. 
At'some time or another in their lives, unless people are living as hermits, 
they face the challenge of trying to influence, the. decisions of others. 
Whether it be to influence the state legislature to change the s^Jeed limits 
on the highways, to influence one's neighbor not to. put up that 17 -foot fence, 
or- to influence a local mayor or city council member that your are^ realty needs 

rezoning. ^ . • 

Good citizenship. education programs should focus on building competency 
with thes| kinds of basic tasks. They should ask, -what does someone need to 
know to acquire reliable 'and relevant information? What does someone need ? 
to know to influence:^ political actions? . Indeed, I would argue that you need 
to know a great deal about the legislative process if you' are going to exercise 
influence. Even if you are not going ^o e>iercise influence, if you are only 
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going to. exerc1.se sensibTe judgment, you have to have "some basic iinderstand- 
rng of'the -legislative process. But, I want to" suggest that you first think 
tr terms -of tatcs. and 'what ,1 1 Is that people- have to do In thei r dai ly 1 1 ves . 
Then apply what we ^<now,frQR the aoclal sciences, what we know from history, • 
ahd what we know from other bodies of knowledge to helping people with those 

, • -y - ■ ■ ■ 

tasks. • * ■ . ^• 

By "tensions" I mean a set of enduring dilemnas that are Inescapable in 
our social life. Let me give you three examj^les. One, under what condition?, 

, should I as a citizen of a family, o^jas a citizen of a city, a nation, ar as 
a citizen o^a global comraunity. be proud of .and loyal to iny group, and when 
should I be critical? There aiX>1mes when loyalty Is called 'for. and there 
are times when criticism is called for. This was ^ real tension in citizen- 
ship daring the- Vietnam War. • . 

Second, under what conditions should I as a citizen comply with the laws 
or the norms or the rules of my group and support Its political authorities 

■ whether they be the principal or the governor or the President— and when 
should I defy the rules and authorities? Again, a /ery basic tension of cit^ 

zenship, • - . , — — 

Third, under what condHions should I as a citizen of a group actively 
participate in the political life of the group and,. If necessary, sacrifice 
for. the co'mmon good and when should 1 assert my privateness and withdraw? 
There may be times when the most sensible thing to do as a citizen is to get 
out get away, withdraw, don't participate. And other .times, the best thing 
to do for both one's own benefit and the welfare of ^one's group is to parti- 
cipate. 'Vm not suggesting that we provide students with the answers; I'n^ 
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.suggesting we equip p.eo pie with the knowledge and skills to cope better with 

■..these tensions. • V - • - 

S. . New approaahes to aitizenship education should fecognize-.tha t inaTeasr . 
inq Qlohcil interdependenae is chariginc^ the na-^e of oitizenshiy. 

It is really terribly important to recognize the effect of increasing global 
interdependence. It is changing the nature of citizenship and it is affecting 
citizenship education.'^ Harlan Cleveland wrote that we should rec;ognize that 
global interdependence is not something to be for: or against, but a fact to 
be lived with now and reckoned wi.th in the future.. So I tlfink in this country 
we are jaast the days when people were debating whether interdependence was'a 
good thing or not, as if they could ignore it if they concluded it was not good. 
The question Is, what are the implications of interdependence in designing 
• citizenship education programs? I would say at a minimum ttie implications 

of global interdependence are that people now'confront these enduring tasks 

. • ■ ' . ■ '77. ■ 

and tensions of ci tizertWiip, which I mentioned earlier, in a global or inter- ,. 

nationalized context. Longshore^Ten when they dec icle^i not to load grain on 

ships bound for Russia were making what we might cill individual foreign ^ 

policy decisions. They ^ere. coping with the task pf citizenship, making 

tiecisibns in a global or i^nternational context, i ^ . . 

The second implication I would suggest is that local global linkages, 

the ways in which our own cities and states are linked to the rest of the 

world, mean that> citizenship in our city or our state or our nation is not 

something apart from global citizenship. > recent examplf* can be found at 

Ohio University. The Board of Trustees there recently voted to withdraw all 

m 
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un.iv^nsity investments in .firms dealing with South Africa. That is a foreign 
policy decision made by a local group and it had nothing to do with the 
national gdvernment of the United States or with Hertry Kissinger or with Cyrus 
Vance..-.^it is a foreign policy decisis made by individual citizens. And it 
wouldn't be made, I would say, if we weren't living in an increasingly global- 
ized context. 

Programmatically, I want to suggest that in the future |^e must try to 
infuse a global perspective across all areas Qf the curricujum. This will 
be hard to do because we have^an ice-cube tray ^situation in' the curriculum. 
All our courses are distinct entitie^fro^n in place. If we want to put 
new "cube" in, we have to take'lan^exis>ing "cube'*' out. For example, a princi- 
pal recently told me that the State Department of Education in Arizona has 
mandated a semester of free enterprise instruction for^eighth and ninth 
grades. Arizona principals must now try to figure out how to do that.* The 
problem is that if a free enterprise cube goes in* something else has to 

come out. . 

1 would suggest that for some subjects and topics, that^is perhaps 
appropriate. But is is not appropriate for global education^because we are 
dealing with a phenomenon which is of a different order, logically and 
empirically, than, for example, free enterprise education. Global perspec- 
tives should be infused across the board in the curriculum to the extent 
that we can do it. • . • • 
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6.. New approaahes to aitizenshiv education should reaoanize that 
'aitisenshit) is beccMnf more ocm^lex. 

Sixth, new approaches- to citizenship education should recognize that 
citizenship is becoming nior*e complex. Our country was once a very \ 
simple society and today we are a very highly complex society. As sociai 
complexity increases, the tasks of citizenship Increase in complexTty; \As 
the tasks of citizenship increase in complexity, then citizenship education 
becomes more problematic and challenging. There are a lot of factors 
affecting the growing complexity of citizenship. Swe were mentiorled here 
this morning: changing fSmily patterns, increasing social mobility, the 
mass media, the information explosion/ Big government is certain!,^ another. 
American citizens are increasingly becoming consumers of government services 
at all levels -- local, state, 'and national. The growth of government is 
most noticeable at the national level, but it is occurring at all levels. 

Let me give you some examples. While our Nation's population has 
multiplied 53 times in the last' 185 years of our history, the number of 
federal government workers has multiplied 1500 timesT A year's spending 
by the. federal government in George Washington's first terjn would only pay 
for about seven minutes of federal expenditures today and that's with infla- 
tion accounted for. In spending last year "an amount equall:o almost one 
quarter of the country's total -output of goods and services, federal govern- 
ment workers wrote about 772 million checks. 



, *Th'ese are some- .interesting mustrations that indicate that^ govern- 
ment Is indeed growing. And^as government grows at alT levels, the . 
task of citizenship becomes mo^e' difficult. Take the task of decision- 
■j^ek^ng, for example. Acting as consuniers, citizens In the.I790's didn't 
have to face nearly the range of complexity of decision that their con- 
temporaries face today.. Not only must a citizen today decide which* auto 
loan terms are better, but the citizen must also decide whether to buy 
a large car to to buy a small car in support of an evojvlng national 
energy policy. The citizen mi|st decide not only whetheV to purchase ^ 
saccharin, but also whether decisions by the Food and Drug Administration 
.limiting , the 'use of sacchaifin because of supposed cancer risks really 
apply in their situations, or whether the Food and Drug Administration 
is rijght in the first place. Citizens who buy a defective product mu^ not 
only cope with the task of confronting the dealer who sold them the product; 
buy in all likelihood they may become eftlbroiled in dealing with^both local 
and state 'government consumer protection agencies. ; . 

The pQint is obvious. The government is increasingly intruding in 
our lives. I'm not making a normative statement whether that is good or 
bad;. I'm tr^^in^ to make an empirical statement that the growth of government 
is making it increasingly difficult to be, a citizen today. We see many 
indications of this. Why are we hearing, so much about alienation and cynicism 
It may have a lot to do with the fact that people are ^experiencing increasing 
difficuUies in coping with big government at all levels. 
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v..., ' " . ^gtj a-ppvodahes to aiti^ensHv eduaation should veaogyii ze" that 

• -■ • •■ ' ■ ' • ^> 

" '■■i aitizBn ' eduaation in-Qolves aompjex ■■processes of hwnan d&velopi 



oment. 



The-sevehth .criterion to recognize as you deivelop new jirogranis is that - , 
cHlzenship education involves complex processes of human development. Let 
me suggest four facets ..of th\s that I think <ire Jinportant. . • ' 

One is early learning. Quite simply, the process qf becoming a citi- 
zen doesn't start in ninth-grade civics. It starts much earlier in life. Cer- 
tainly, from yoiir point of view, it starts in kindergarten. I'm not going to 
suggest that therefore we need a. citizenship education slot in the kindergarten 
curriculum, but we do need to wof k at the elementary school level as well as at 
the high school level. It's harder to work a^ the elementary school level 
because the students there aren't like u§. It's often like working with a 

foreign culture. Young children are different. They are Tittle. They are in 

■ . ■ ■ .■ ■ » 

a different stage of cognitive and iroral development and hence think differently. 

They hav^ different interests. It is mu;:h easier to work with programs for 

high school students,* who are really sort of younger college students and are 

much more familiar to us. I would suggest to you that a real challenge is to 

try to work at the early level because learning begins early. 

The second point is thaft learning is continuous and cumulative. Quite 

^ . * t 

simply, political learning builds on itself. So, what we learn at grades 5 and 

7 and 11 is a base for what we' learn later and how we behave later. Political 

socialization researchers have had difficulty trying to ;draw direct linkages ^ 

between students' attitudes about the presidency and adult attitudes towards 

the presidency. They foundithat there is no direct link, but that learning is 

indeed cumulative and does build on itself. - 
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third, there are several explanations of learhing. Kohl berg. Pi ^get md 
other cognitive development theorists represent one school of thought about 
how people learn and develop. People like Albert Bandura. and other social 
learning theorists represent another whole school of thought. When you think 
about citizenship ed,ucati on programs in practical terms, when you are hiring 
, cgnsultants and so on, nake sure you get several- points of yiew represented . 
because, there is no one theory in human development which explains how people 
become citizens, and how they become competent or incqmi^ent. ^ 

Finally, there is global learning. What I want to point out here is 
that theprocess of developing, as a citizen isn't confined solely to develop- 
ing knowledge and attitudes about state politics, national politics and family 
politics. Just as in the Middle Ages, people were subjects of a .local king- 
dom; a larger kingdom, and the Holy Roman^Empire-.^so today we are simul- ^ 
taneously citizens of the family, state, Q nation, and in some sense, the 
globe. The typical American devel'ops attitudes and some scattered bits of 
knowledge and information not just about local politics ahd how a bill becomes 
a law, but also about how nations negotiate with each other and about war. 
peace and imperialism. Global learning is. indeed, a part of citizen develop- 
ment. . . - ■ • 

8, new approaahes to aitizenshiy eduaation should vea oaniy that. 

citizen eduadtion is not confined to Bchools. 

My final criterion is that new approaches to citizenship education should 
recognize that the process is not confined to elementary and secondary schools 
I think that most of us agree in principle with this criterion but in reality 
we do not act that way. As things stand, social studies education and social 
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studies educators equate cltiz^ship education with 'schools and w1t^:sch6oViflg. 
Within schools and schooling they think of citizenship education in terras o'f 
what is called th? social studies curriGulura, a panlcular sequence Sf courses 
and subject niatt^r from grades k through l2."70ver tie ye^rs this focus . on 
schools and scbooljng has come to set the boundaries for v/hat aj^e considelced- 
legitimate andyWortnal professional aetivitfes within social sti3tffes. These 
bb.undaries are hardly ever questioned. Social stydies' educators never pink 
about the implications of this foqus 'and they rarely think about the^ir field 
in terms ^ofiBier. categories. ^ * • 

I wouTd like to- suggest that in addition to the schools, there^^re at , 
least aeven other agents or shaping forces in soQiety 'that are affecting ,citi^ 
2ensh1p^edLj$;a^^^i^r^^ governnient, business labor , mass media, volun 

tary organizations;"reaigip:us wga^izations, and primary groups. >. :^ 

Government agencies and institutions at, the -local-, state, and national 
levels are inyolved In citizenship .oiucatidnv^ Kor example., lopal gove^^rwent,\ 
whether they want to oNnot, often need to stirfiul ate citizen participation in 
order to obtain certain types .of- federal funds . /The U.S. military regularly 
conducts citizenship education 'programs for^ thousands and thousands of young^ 
people who are inducted into the armed services. Citizenship education is. 
being conducted by. the government . • 

Both business and labor have,a,stake in c1t1zenshi-p education and try to 
educate citizens. Often we don't think of this. It is hard to think of 
examples because we haven't been' looking for citizenship education in these/ 
places," but they do occur. If you talk with labor leaders or people who are 
in the labor movement, they are involved. The AFL-CIO has beeci inyolyed 1n 



cltUenship education for' years and years and years. So. has the Chamber of 
ConiTierce. as have a number o^ ^3i*'g^ programs both for their 

• employees and, in certain si tuat'ions, for, young people- , 
. ; .\ipi uf^tary associations such " as the league qf Women Voters or the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts have been for years engaged in 'exemplary citizenship '^ .^ 

edueati on programs v; ^ ^".^ - ' ; >^ 

Religious ^organizations are involved in citizenship education,; ^WeS'ly^ 



' aii]lions and mTllions of i^merieans and^tHelr children receive- instructions 
with reapect to moral judginen^iiaking and moral behavior in many ways related 

• to citizenship, when they attend worship service*. 

, Finally, tKe media, as you are aware, acts as an agent of. citizenship edu-. 
catidVi as^do primary groups. Certainly citizenship education occurs' both in 
the- family and amonsst peers. ^ . - . 

think it''is>ery important, as you think about developing new approaches 

" to citizenship education*- to recognize that the process is not confined to- 
schools and schoo^ingV that we know very little of whatsis going on outside, 
and that as a matteV of fact, much of %/hat goes on there ma ^( directly contradict 
what we are trying to 'do in :the schools . ' ^- 

In summary how, I have, suggested eight criteria to guj,de. your work: 
(1) use good materials if they exist; (2) strik? a balance; (3) create progr^ms^ 
that are personally meaningful; (4) focus on basic tasks; (5) jhfuse a global 
perspective; (6) recognize, that citizenship .is. becoming increasingly c^ple^; 

■' (7) use instructional variety; and (8) go beyond schools and, schooling. 
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puestions to Consider ... 

In. conclusion let me' pttse. tftree* questions for you to consider V" The 
\first is, what in ^"factare thevreal limits of forroal education in altering « 
the '•behavior of, people as citizens? Rhetorically, we pay lip' service, to ' _ 
tHe proposition that schools cannot teach students everything. We appre-.' - ; 
•date that peppl^^ring to t?he1r- citizen roles perSonarVi ties that are, ^. 
3haped by the larger culture and such agents as I hay? talked aboute- the 
f ami 1 y , the governniej^t , ' the mass medl a , and so on . Yet , I Qhal 1 er^ge you 
to show me one empirically based, reasonably precise mo4el of just what it , 
'i§ the schools can and cannot coatribute in citizenship education. We ' . . 

really doh'-t .know. " « m 

We do have some glimmers. It seems that schools are -more -effecti^ve 

in imparting knowledge than attilJlides. Political socialization research ^ ; 

'-seems-tt) indicate that social studies programs, at least, have ha^l very ,-. 

little effect on ^student attitudes-, whereas they do have som^ effect under, 

certain conditions in developing studek knowledge. : - , 

We also do -^lot know which institutions in society, 'whether* they are ; - 

• ' *- « • * ' . . . ■ 

the schools, the family or whatever., are the best "carriers" of which 
\parts Of cltiz^ensMp education. I'm nol^ suggesting that^you find the answer 
to -this questi-oh, but I am saying that it is a question which really makes 
a difference. Over the years the schools -have attempted to take in increas- 
ing, numbers' of functions. They* have becooie responsible for many .Jobs that- 
they were not originally accountable for. Jn^st^ se?^e. |iay^ the 4lme ~ 
has come to try to reverse this trend. Perhaps educatorOefiiLl^assert 
that everything" cannot be done in the schools^, :Rather, schools are the 
itistitution in society that possesses a particular'set of resources. Schools 



for ei^ample, my r«t be very well -equipped to develop students ' moral capa- 
bilitl^s. But schools cio possess considerable resojirces to develop students' 
knowledge, whereas we would not expect parents to be sources of technical 
knowledge about the intncaciesof the natiohaj government or about federal 
policies.- ' •■'■^ " ■ ■ .... ■ • - . 

The second questions is. what would your role and activities look like 
if you redefined your interest In citizenship education to include educational 
activities related 'to each of the. sectors involved in citizenship education 
today? N'ot just the schools, but tl\e government, families, mass media* volun- 
tary organisations, business and lab^r. Let me suggest three very specific 
prografDmaticactivl-ties that are not tD my knowledge being attended- to by any- 
one in your position and- in' wh.ich I think Pennsylvania would havfi a chance to ^ 
occupy a natit)nal- leadersh-ip, role. ' \ * . ' 

One is the coordination and monttoring of citizeoship education efforts 
involvina the different sectors of society that I just mentioned. We know . 

% J ■ • V. • ■ . ; . . 

that fragmentation and dup^lic^tion characterize citizenship education today. 
We know thit people involved in sch6ol -based citi'zenship .education really know 
very little about what is going on in the other sectors o'f society. You could 
.develop the expertise to provide leadership In the coordination of school and 
nonschool educational programs. As experts in school-based citizenship with 
a very legitiiftate access to the schools, you could design programs which - 

could more effectively coordinate learning activities within the scHoals 

, ■ • • - - ' \, 

' •'♦ 
with those in other sectors of society. 

My second programmatic suggestion is research on citizenship education 

* - ■ f ■ 

in nonschool s.ettings. Really signlficanta long-term improvements in citi- 
zenship education are ultimately going to depend upon our expanding our researc 



effort to the total process of citizenship educationVnot just to the segment 
that occurs in the schools. I would like to suggest very .quickly two or three , , 
research questions. One, we need soine contextual wping. We literally do 
not know what is going on.- I challenge you to find anywhere in the lit^eraWe 
of social studies education so much as a description of citizenship education 
prograins in%n"ything other, than the schools, ((ou can't find it because it isn't 
there. Vie have no idea what is going on. Second, we need research which eval- 
uates the effectiveness of such programsnSw effective is the League of / ' 
Women Voters ;prbgram? Wh&t can we learn from it? What might the-tmue t)e • 
doing better? Third, we need to assess the relatidnship between efforts in ; 
school and- those in nonschool settings. What interactive effects are there 
when a student faecwes involved ^n. one of the new YMCA programs that link one 
city with the rest of the world and when that student undergoes the expert- 

en^es he is exposed to *in school? 

Finally, a' third programmatic activity might be the development of adult 
education programs to build citizen competence. Why is it that we think we > 
have to teach everybody. everything about citizenship before they graduate^onf 
high school? To give you one , example: We know that a significant number of 
•people, at some time in their lives, are goitig to become involved with the 
local courts. There are man^ good legal education programs around and they , 
should be continued. But why do we think that a legal education program in 
the ninth grade is going to help someone who is 35 years old who is suddenly 
arrested. First of all . many things the person learned about the Courts are 
likely to have changed. Court structure has probably changed; th6 building 



1s down here Wtead of over there, and so forth. Secondly » most people at 
that age arft41kely to r^n^er only a very small port torp of the specif jes 
of how to protect 'tliemselves In the. legal systi^J*' What Tam saying >s, there 
Is a need for adult citizenship education. As' society i^ecoines iocrea^stn^ly 
eompl ex, there is an Increasing «eed for educating older cltlzens.i^n they ~ 
need the education, that is, there may be no need for a person to learn a " 
lot about the local court structure un^ss a need to use. that structure arises. 
But when one needs to learn, there ^tiould be a program available. 

Aaother example is how to access health services.. We Jieed programs for 
senior.cltiz^s, teaching them as citizens how to get better access to a 
variety of state, local and federal health programs that are avallablev One 
can think of a number of topics 1ike_ th1s. I would really hope that you 
would at least consider th^m as you think 'about deveioping new approaches in 
* citizenship education. . , ' 

, One final question, do students have. the same motivation to develop citi- 
zenship skills as they do to develop reading and. writing skills? Peer pre- 
sure to read is enormous on students'. But are those peer pressures there for 
•something called citizenship skills? We rarely hear students say, "Hey, ^ she 
can't make a decision" or "He doesn't know anything about local government." 
If the answer to this question is that the motivation is d1ffe>»<3f, thejynaybe 
we need to reorient some of our thinking. Maybe one of the real challenges 
in citizenship education today is to develop student motivation to learn, . 
and if we develop the motivation, a lot of the learning will take -care of 
itself. Our students wil-l learn if they are motivated to do so. 
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' -r: citizen edutatlon is . a continuing challenge;' Over the years some of 
our very, best sqti^^ over the task of preparing the 

yoMng to tike their place in societ)f. PeopleOike PTatoi Ari'StoUe,. Lo^ke, - 
Rousseau , Je Tocquevi 1 le , Oef f ej|on , Dewey and others have thought very - 
seriously about fii tizensiiip educ^tiQn. So I would suggest that you are in . 
very'-good company as. you work on new approaches to citizenship education in 
• Pennsyl vania Good 1 uck .' 

■ discussion period follow^ 

addressiiTg thanselves to raany of the points which Dr. kesny had raised, but " 
npst especially to the notivatienal factors he meEiticsied. It v»s suggested 
that society itself niist liia^^^c^^ar that out of its own self -interest it 
values citizenship skills as mich as readiiig and math skills. 

. Another participant suggested that Sendisig students into the ccciaanity • 
€p)pr^ctice the skills ^they l^d been taught serve to increase motiva-' 

tion. This ccmiEnt in turn suggested sooae stmdblijjg blocks to such a prac- , 
tice. Am3ng these ^^S«:e: scheduling problems, students vjfe criticize the 
organisational structure of the school or other institi^ions in the cocamity. 
and the cormmity attitudes toward having sttudents sit in csi commity aieet- 
- ings and operating sessions 'of local govemaent . Ihe question ^s also 
raised as to the purpose of ' citizen" education; is it singly to transact values 
'of the past or is it to l^lp new star^iards and values to evolve? And con-: 
currently^ ^t nitsht happen if the values which ecierge fran the teaching of 
•citizenship skills are not -the values of the students* families and/or peers? 

. • ' 37 



Poasible answers to these questions included the. suggestion that the 
schools niisht exCeid their citi^en^p .edycation programs to the studervtaV 
parents/ presaiting tbaa^.eyaains^^C^ Another suggestixsj was that_; 
schools' shouL^d welcome cccBunity participation in the schools in order to - 
i^reak'down the walls that exist between]4±e school anicl tl^ caaimityv; School 
facilities could be laade available to tie i^iblic. * Adults ndght be more ^re- 
eeptive to stud^ts in their midst if thi^had a laore positive attitude 
'^ut their am relationship to the schools. - * ' 

' • , ■ ' ; ' ; • . • *, . 

■ CI . ' • , / . . _ . • ■ ' . - . 
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Fpllocdng l\xnch the two . small groves inet again,- .this time ^tx> surest 

strategies '^pr. developing a statewide effort in citizen education and to 

■ ■ ' . ' . ■ ■ - ■-' ■ " 

brains tpm tasks \^ch might be involved. * - 

The', strategies wiiich "were suggested 'incl\jd|d the following: 

.1. Deal with the relationship of state to local districts by 

» • ■ ■ . 

/ ' a. aUowing a wide latiti^ of d^ice anxsTg obj^^ 

valiies , .and other aspects of a citizen edicaticn j^pgcam; 
b'. agreeing on ccmaon basic documents to be studied in 
citizen ^iucaticn programs; 

c . urging that soae directicm. be followed \diich are con- ' 
sidered lODre oanim and taore Ijiportant and leaving other 
directions op^^|j:o IxK^al. option; and ^ 

d. laarKiating a general statement concerning citisen educa- 
/ ^ tion and allowiug the Iqcal districts to fill in the 

' sp^ifics'. . 

--» 2. Eiilarge the n^srbeirship of the state citizen education, ccranittee 

■to'incliide representatives fr<fc other sectors of the coanu^ 

. ■ .-, ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

^ such as bisiness, labor, wlunfeary organizations , and various 

racial/eginic interest groups. / 

3. Integrate the citizen education effort with the back to basics . 
' txend b\it' be careful TOt to ti^ it to any currait fads; rather 

allow it to build a case on its o«n merits.- 

4. .involve all segaents of the ccujaunityv^ all caamittee efforts 

frcm conceptualization tx> inplempntation. 
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5. Initiate research into t3iose"res0tirces in the cornimty avail- 
' able for or eiigaged in citd^ ■ • ' ^ 

6. Silist state legislatcars in tl^ citizeo ediic^txon effort t>y 

• helping them, to ixJentxfy ti^iir role, .providiiig~ "thetn with in- 
■■• formation, 'and lobbying for their support -of citizen erhy;^rioh. 
Ibe tasks that were bra^itsConQBd covert a \rf.c3e and varied rarige pf 
activity. ^ Seme of these tasks wsre: " i» 

• ^ 1 . Build a fraraework of t^t constitutes citigen education ksiowie^g^ 
skills and dispositions. ^ ' ' ■ .. 

2. Develop a definition x>f citizen education for Poaisylvania that, 
based ai. input frcm a broad selection of -participants Bnd 
that encompass^ the caicems of those participants v . (Local 
districts could thai select from that <^inition those parts 
that address local' concerns.) 




3. Hold a statewide confereiice involving persons m labor, busi- 
ness, and other sectors as wall as educators to show viia^ is 
now going on in citizen ecbcation. ' 

A. Develop pre- and in-service teacher training pro^s^ms in. citi- 
zen education. - 

5. Hold public hearings on citizen educationr 

6. Create a student group, similar to the Fp)^, call^ Future 
Pqliticians of America. 

7. Notify related legislative and other groups about the work of 
the state citizen education cocmittee . * 
Obtaiji a source of financial si:5>port for the work of the state 
citizen education comittee. ' . 




. 9. Create a Joint Ctouncil for Citizen Education outside of tiie 

■ State Department of iSducation. 
10:' ■ DeveXpp a lc3rjg-ra^ to iscltade the r«iati£jnship of ; 

citizen educaticn to other areas of the currimXisa, the 
• ^valv^atioOvC^ Qutccii^%3f p3^^ 
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--^^^i^ coiBfintary en the report of the two smll group sessiois vbs ; ; - 

offered % Rctet Schell ^ by Barbara Presseisen; director of tM Gitiz^ 

Education cccpcxient at SBS/ Dr. Schell iioted tiiat in both of the small 

■groups there haji beei gr^t enitesis^cn the ^^to^e need^ in. tiew , approaches • 

to citizen education, a balanca^betweea, cognitive ar^ affective approaches 

as well as a balance ancng approaches directed to develcpisig kiowledg^^^ ^^*^®» ; 

and attitudes . Dr . Presseisen i»ted that there ^is a need fbr a guitiiiig grox^ ' 

in citizen educatim i*hidi V30\i^ represent the dfficial^edijcati^^ 

in Pomsylvania Ijut vMch vjoj^d also go , beyond edication arid reach out into ^ 

many greas of the commit^^ &ich a groi:?) v»uld need a Ictig-range plan, hut 

tiiere are commications tasks in 

through oonferOTas, public hearing^ surveys- arvd other studies . 

Dr. Manchester then delivered saas closing ranarks, responding to issues 
raised by the small groi^ reports and the cccpaaitaries on than. Hie remarks 
follow; 

I think Bob Schell 's idea was that we should get people together repre,- 
■ seating the various educc^tional organizations in the state to get some sense • 

of how you feel you migh^ participate in the process of dealing with citizen- 
- ' ship education in the Coimionwealth. I have gotten sane sense of what ypu are 
concerned abdut. I think, however, you cannot operate as if you exist in 
isolation. All projects of this kind in the Depal-tment now are being plugged 
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into tije comtjiiiajLi^n effort of the State Board an^ Project 81 . It's a two^ 
way jf low. . PrQ^eet^si and the stW 'the 12 nwdel districts do not exist ■ 
in Isolation from^t^^ Departnffint. They have to listen toy an4 be cogniz^nl: 
of, all the j^i^ojictsnhat. are going on. W to-be gotten 

off. the grouh(i cit^enship project, along with other programs that either 
have been o^gc^1h| or have started recently, will deal With what educational 



programs in the itate Should look like. Or\ the, other iand, it seems tome 
that a group like this n^eds to. draw from what Project 81 has been able to 
do and wi'll>be doing over -the- next few' months. I noticed that you^ talked 
about interviewing a lot of people. Project 81 coordinators and staff 
have speri^ the last year interviewing, "in groups and individually, literally 
hundreds'.of thousands of citizens within the cities pf Pittsburgh, Phila- ^ 
■ delphia,.Erie and Lancaster; in a number of Bucks County districts. Upper 
Merion and other suburban districts; and in a nun*er of rural districts. 
These interviews asked citizens*)f all backgrounds what they wanted the ^ > 
schools to do"1h"cit1zenshi^p education and what were their major areas of con- 
cerh; What comes out of that will be a goal statement and a set of compe- 
tenGies whiclN^ll in fact provide the framsf^ork for the next couple of years 
in terms of what we will be |bing in this critical area of citizenship edu- 
cation. / - < 

' What I would -like to s-ee this group do is to provide some input to that 
goal statement and the competency statements which will be put into their 
• final form in the next seven to e'ight jiKjnths. And" then, 1 would like you to 
make suggestions as to what the state can do in its present program or in 
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changing that program in order to deliver oil thstt goal and those s^iggested 
competencies. In fact, I woul4 Tike you to say- -from your own background 
how well we are doing and what does the |tate need to do not to mandate, 
i)ut *to provide- leadership in the area of citizenship: education. 

This morning I think I talked a littU bit too much about the knowledge 
component . I feel equal ly strongly about !the fact that /the school exists . . 
as a community and teaches a lot to children outside df^he social studies, 
classroom, as w^ll as within it. One of ttie areas- ti^ we are very inte- 
rested in is the discipline 'stiKiy. which startedjstit student r^^^hts, 
and responsibilities study some three or foup^ears ago. It see^jii to me 
that there we have spme golden opportufti^s to reach ch1ldren"/in ways they 
are not being reached in the adult .world. It is iT\y feeling that the adult, 
criminal justice system and the juvenile justice system are not working 
very well. The same problems exist right now in the. school justice system. 
In the adult world the person is paroled Xime and time ag^in. , In the schools 
the parallel situation is that the student is suspended over and over again. 
The same kinds of alternatives that the judges are, looking for to handle the 
seriously criminal or the seriously destructive person, are simply not in 
existence. In both sectors there are the same problems, |the same concerns, 
the same lack of even-handedness and fairness. It does seem to me that the 
schools, which .up to this point have been able to control! their own discipline 

i 

si tuations-,' could set up a system which perhaps the adul t \world could use as • 

\ 

■a fflollel; a system in which we could admlnster justice, fairly, where there . 

I. ' ^ - ■ ■ \ ■ . 

could be alternatives for the students, where justice could' be both fair 

and firm, and where rights could be recognized but responsibilities also 
enforced. / . . . 
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One of the prppdsails - that I made to t^e- superintendents -was -that we 
addre§s the whole question' of .%this, way- students feet about public property. ' 

■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ... , • ,. ■ ""r~-> ■ • ■ , * ' 

might do this by- having as„par't of the high schoal experience the>e^ 

quirement that students participate, at l^ast for a portion of tWir time, 

^ ■ ' ^ ' " ■ . ' . ' • • . ■. 

in tfte care Qf public property— school facilities, the schoor building, 
or some other public property* " I have had; 'experience,^ and maybe some of you . 
have also, in schools where there wasn't enough money for custodial service 
for them. T was told that In Philadelphia,^uring the. custodial strike at 
the beginning of this school year, most of those buildings were better kept 
during the strike than they were when the jjanitors were there, simply because 
students and their parents pitched^ an'?! worked. • 

We ha vgjfi't tapped that kind of cttlzenship-responsibili^y' in our scjiool.' 
efforts for 4 :variety of rea_sons, but it seefns to me that a cftiiens' group"' 
of this kind-could begin to point the way not only to a stronger knowledge ^ 

' . ■ ; ■ " .H - ^ , . • 

■'component being offered in thie schools, "bnt also to how the school operates , 
as a community and as a mpdel , a learning experience for our. students. I 

"would hope that this group would get excited about doing that. . 

6 One of tlie things that I will be looking for 'is that with each of the "* 

;tT goals-of"?^ualfty education tiiaf tlJe State Board is determining, ther€ will 
be, soiiie leadership effort on the part of the state to,' deal -wiih, each ^ parti cu- 
Tar issue. With each one of these goals, I hope that we will have groups - 
comparable to t.hls'as we bepn to generate sam leadershfp on the part of the 
Stat? to improve instruction. . 



